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"GEN.  GRANT;  OR,  THE  STAR  OF  UNION  AND  LIBERTY." 


PREFACE. 


In  presenting  this  play  to  the  American  public,  we  desire  to 
preface  it  with  a  few  explanatory  remarks  as  to  the  motive 
which  prompts  the  publication.  It  is  an  easy  and  a  perfectly 
safe  course  for  an  author  to  deal  with  popular  themes,  and  to 
write  in  harmony  with  commonly  received  opinions,  prejudices, 
and  passions.  Were  we  to  consult  our  own  comfort,  and  that  love 
of  praise  which  sacrifices  the  most  decided  convictions  of  truth 
to  the  assumptions  of  it  on  the  part  of  those  a  writer  would 
please,  we  should  perhaps  present  J.  Wilkes  Booth  as  a  fiend 
in  himaan  form  and  without  one  redeeming  trait  of  character ! 
Instead  of  adopting  this  cowardly  poHcy  of  authorship,  we 
have  preferred  "  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  be  done  by ; " 
believing,  that,  while  many  may  give  us  no  quarter,  not  a  few 
will  think  kindly  of  our  play,  and  see  Booth  as  we  see  him, 
without  prejudice  and  without  a  narrow-mindedness  which 
measures  every  Ufe  by  its  own  passions  and  powers.  We  do  not 
approve  of  assassination,  least  of  aU  do  we  approve  of  the 
manner  in  which  IVIr.  Lincoln  was  despatched ;  but  we  can 
very  well  understand  how  such  a  reckless-spirited  man  as  J. 
Wilkes  Booth,  having  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
person  whom  he  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  civil  war 
by  his  having  consented  to  head  a  sectional  party,  could  put 
him  out  of  the  way  pursuant  to  a  plan  which  might  enable  him 
(Booth)  to  escape  the  certain  death  that  awaited  him  if  he 
exposed  himself  to  arrest !  We  do  not  contend  that  Booth 
acted  wisely,  or  is  entitled  to  any  praise  for  his  attack  on  Mr. 
Lincoln ;  but  we  do  contend  that  he  was  no  mercenary,  paid 
assassin  to  do  a  deed  of  blood  against  hi?  conscience  and 
wholly  rco;ardlees  ol"  his  manhood  :   we   do  contend   that  he 
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acted  in  the  spirit  of  ^  reckless  Southern  misguided  patriot ; 
that  he  thought  he  was  doing  his  duty,  and  was  willing  to  take 
the  consequences  of  the  failure  of  his  plan,  which  gave  him  a 
chance  for  escape  and  the  preservation  of  his  life. 

That  he  met  his  fate  like  a  brave  man,  and  a  hero,  is  his- 
tory. There  is  nothing  in  the  entire  range  of  the  drama,  in  the 
sphere  of  which  he  was  a  most  popular  genius,  which  exceeds 
in  true  manUness  and  dramatic  sublimity  his  defiant  death. 
That  he  was  no  coward  is  self-evident,  whatever  to  the  con- 
trary may  be  asserted  from  the  fact  that  he  shot  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  without  giving  him  warning ; 
and  while  there  are  many  that  execrate  his  name  and  memory, 
who,  had  he  slain  Davis  instead  of  Lincoln,  would  have  re- 
garded him  with  favor,  posterity  wiU  unite  in  one  view  of  him 
alone,  that  of  a  Southern  patriot  and  zealot,  ambitious  to  do 
away  with  the  fancied  cause  of  the  South's  misfortunes. 

W.   A.   C. 

Boston,  Sept.  21,  1868. 
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GENERAL   GRANT; 

OR, 

THE  STAR  OF  UNION  AND  LIBERTY. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Washington.     The  Avenue.     Enter  Majq-r 

Morgan  and  Gen.  Thomas,  l.  h. 

Major  31.  The  times  are  sad  indeed.  Rebellion  riots 
in  the  land.  The  South  have  dra\\Ti  the  sword  against 
the  liberty  of  our  country :  she  shall  feel  its  edge  ! 

Gen.  T.  These  indeed  are  troublesome  times;  but 
soon  the  night  must  pass,  day  must  come.  We  shall 
conquer.  ^ 

Major  M.     Yes  I     We  have  the  men  and  the  money. 

Gen.  T.  We  have  beaten  the  South  in  every  thing  : 
we  cannot  fail  in  war.  But  we  want  a  leader :  we  want 
a  man  to  strike,  —  a  man  of  blows. 

Major  M.  Ay,  a  cataract!  that  will  pour  into  the 
South  the  temper  and  the  fire  of  the  Northern  heart  and 
soul,  to  bring  us  peace  if  need  be  with  a  sea  of  blood. 

Gen.  T.  I  stood  by  the  South  to  the  last :  her  arro- 
gance and  madness  have  forced  me  to  arms  against  her ; 
and  never  will  I  lay  them  down  until  slavery,  the  cause 
of  this  rebellion,  is  swept  away  and  forever !  The  South 
has  invited  the  contest :    she  shall /aZZ  before  it. 
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Major  M.  Let  her  fall !  and  let  Grant  be  the  instru- 
ment of  her  humiliation,  —  the  star  of  our  liberty  and 
union. 

Geri.  T.  Ay :  he  is  the  man  !  We  have  had  enough 
of  defeat :  henceforward  we  must  have  victories  ! 

Major  M.  Yes,  general,  I  shall  be  mindful  of  my 
duty  in  the  contest. 

Gen.  T.  I  must  away.  I  wall  meet  you  at  the  Capi- 
tol in  an  hour.     {Exit,  R.  h.) 

Major  M.  A  brave  soldier,  a  wily  politician.  With 
all  his  faults,  I  yet  esteem  him  highly :  he  deserves 
well  of  his  country. 

{Enter  Major  Coxe,  a  prisoner^  l.  h.,  guarded  hy 
sergeant^ 
You  are  feeble,   Major  Coxe ;  your  wounds  are  severe : 
in  a  better  cause  I  could  condole  with  you. 

Major  C.  I  ask  not  for  nor  need  your  sympathies. 
I  drew  my  sword  in  defence  of  Southern  rights ;  and, 
while  I  continue  to  live,  I  will  not  cease  to  hope  for 
victory.      Our  cause,  sir,  is  just  I 

Major  M.  Just  as  you  may  think  rebellion,  sir,  it  is 
doomed  to  an  eternal  death,  and  ere  long  my  prophecy 
will  be  fulfilled. 

Major  C.  I  cannot  remain  longer  a  willing  listener 
to  such  vain  boasting.  Our  arms  have  driven  yours  too 
often  for  me  to  put  any  faith  in  your  predictions.  I  am 
a  prisoner  now  ;  but,  Major  Morgan,  I  may  yet  meet  you 
on  the  field  to  write  this  prophecy  of  yours  a  failure  in 
letters  of  blood  upon  your  fair  and  haughty  brow- 
{Crosses  to  r.  h.) 

Major  M,  You  may,  sir :  it  is  possible,  I  grant  you. 
{Exit  Major  Coxe  with  a  sneer,  r.  h.) 

Major  M.  These  are  our  prisoners  of  war,  as  hopeful 
in  defeat  and  imprisonment  as  on  the  battle-field  flushed 
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with  victory!  Well  did  Gen.  Scott  say,  with  such 
stout  hearts  to  conquer  the  war  would  not  be  brief ! 

(Enter  Captain  Peaksox,  l.  h.) 

Capt.  P.  News,  major,  news!  Grant  is  now  to  lead 
the  army,  and  short  work  he  will  make  of  treason. 

Major  31.  Is  Grant  indeed  in  command  ?  thank 
Heaven  for  that !     You'll  soon  see  an  end  to  rebellion ! 

Capt.  P.     Yes,  sir,  —  yes  ! 

Major  M.  Now  we  may  look  for  sturdy  blows :  let 
treason  tremble.  Come,  Pearson,  walk  with  me  to  see 
our  old  friend.  Gen.  Scott.  Ko  more  shall  be  spent 
in  vain  against  the  South  our  best  blood  and  treasure. 
Come,  sir,  come  !     {Exeunt^  b.  ii.) 

Scene  II.  —  The  White  House.  A  chamber  with 
French  windows  and  c.  d.  table  and  chairs^  lightSy 
decanter  ofwiney  and  glasses. 

Enter  President  Lincoln,  c.  d. 

Lin.  "We've  had  enough  of  tender-hearted  warfare. 
My  foot  is  down.  Ah  !  here  is  Grant,  —  the  best  hope  I 
yet  have  had  for  my  distracted  country  :  he  can  tell  a 
story,  and  he  can  wield  a  sword. 

{Enter  Gen.  Grant,  l.  h.) 

Ah  !  my  dear  Grant,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  {They  sit, 
c.)  You  are  now  in  the  inght  place.  I  am  reminded 
of  a  story.  Thus  it  goes :  An  old  woman  got  mad,  very 
mad,  with  her  dog.  Notwithstanding  the  disobedience 
of  the  brute,  she  loved  him  dearly.  What  to  do  she 
didn't  exactly  know  ;  but  remembering  that  she  had  in 
an  old  trunk  a  muzzle  used  some  years  before  by  a  dar- 
ling son,  who  had  a  darling  though  somewhat  dangerous 
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b\ill-dog,  slie  hauled  out  tlie  aforesaid  muzzle,  and  clapped 
it  on  the  barking  dog,  which  she  began  to  pet  with 
even  more  constancy  than  before. 

Now,  my  dear  Grant,  I  am  the  old  woman,  the  South 
is  the  dog,  and  you  are  the  onuzzle :  and,  just  so  soon  as 
you  are  clapped  on  to  the  Southern  snout,  w^e'll  have  no 
more  barking ;  but  the  rats  will  be  taken  care  of,  and 
peace  and  plenty  will  reign  once  more.  Our  dog  shall 
become  a  greater  pet  than  ever,  and  our  mastery  shall 
please  him. 

Gen.  G.  Yes,  sir !  We  shall  have  a  stronger 
Union  yet  than  ever,  because  more  justice  will  be 
infused  into  it  by  the  dispensations  of  Heaven  ! 

Lin.     Ay,  sir. 

Gen.  G.  Thus  far  in  your  high  office,  you  have 
been  guided  by  a  true  love  of  duty,  as  a  statesman  and 
a  man. 

Lin.  I  have  humbly  endeavored  to  act  for  the  best 
good  of  my  country,  and  to  avoid  the  abuse  of  power. 
"With  the  strong  the  sentiment  of  mercy  should  ever  be 
alive.  But,  my  dear  sir,  we  must  now  use  the  muzzle,  — 
we  must  have  no  more  barking,  sir !  I  have  put  my  foot 
down  on  that ;  and  down  it  shall  stay,  sir. 

Gen.  G.  The  dog  shall  be  silenced !  if  Heaven 
approves  :  for  my  country  demands  peace,  and  my  coun- 
try's welfare  is  my  soul's  best  love. 

(Enter  Stanton,  l.  h.) 

Lin.  Ah,  Stanton !  Come,  join  us :  this  wine  is 
excellent. 

Stan.  A  glass  of  wine  can  harm  no  honest  heart.  I 
am  with  you.  This  unbending  from  the  stern  cares  of 
office  is  well :  Seward  will  soon  be  here ;  I  left  him  on 
the  ritair.:-.     All !  here  he  comes. 
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{Enter  Seward,  l.  h.) 

Lin.  Well !  happy  am  I  with  my  right-hand  men 
about  me :  I  love  to  meet  you  socially,  gentlemen. 
Come,  let  us  have  a  glass  of  wine  together,  and  drink 
a  speedy  death  to  rebellion.  Come,  gentlemen.  {They 
draw  about  the  table,  and  drink  wine.)  This  wine  is  a 
present  from  an  old  friend  in  the  West,  who  knew  me 
long  before  my  late  honors. 

In  those  days,  my  friends,  when  comparatively  un- 
known, I  was  most  hapj)y ;  for  'tis  great  cares  which  bring 
the  weight  that  sinks  the  soul  to  woe. 

But  this  wine  reminds  me  of  a  story.  Just  after  the 
news  reachedjpie  of  my  election  to  the  Presidency,  my 
wife  (who  is  somewhat  peculiar  by  the  way)  happened 
to  catch  me  in  one  of  my  thoughtful  moods  and  said, 
"Why,  my  dear!  what  ails  you  —  don't  you  know  you 
are  elected  —  you  are  President  of  these  United  States 
of  America!"  I  drew  a  long  sigh,  and  muttered 
"  United  States ; "  and  the  thought  flashed  across  my 
Tamd., perhaps.  Said  she,  '-How  foolish,  my  dear,  how 
foolish  !  honored  as  you  are,  why  don't  you  look  happy?  " 
Well,  I  said,  "  Wife,  a  great  honor  is  not  always  a  great 
blessing.  If  the  Union  should  be  lost,  in  what  could  be 
my  happiness  ?  ''  Just  then  a  voice  seemed  to  say  to  me  : 
"  It  shall  be  saved.  An  able  defender  shall  be  granted 
to  you  from  Heaven  ;  hope  in  him  and  be  happy. " 

(A  windoio,  E.  c,  is  partially  opened,  and  the  form  of  J. 
Wilkes  Booth  is  partially  discovered. 

Stan.  (Aside  to  Grant.)  I  have  rarely  seen  the 
President  in  so  strange  a  mood :  there  seems  to  be  upon 
his  mind  something  like  distrust  of  our  success. 

Booth.  {From  behind,  where  he  is  concealed.)  The 
spell  of  the  spirit  of  the  avenger  is  uix)n  him.     The  voice 
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which  seemed  to  bid  him  be  happy,  now  bids  him  be- 
ware !  —  the  Union  may  be  saved,  but  Lincoln  shall  die  ! 

Lin.     ^Tis  destiny ! 

Gen.  G.  What !  assassination  threatened  ?  and  in 
these  apartments  ?  who  dares  be  so  bold  ? 

Booth.  (From  behind.)  The  etfernal  gods!  whose 
chosen  I  am  to  rid  the  world  of  tyrants ! 

Sew.     What  player  can  be  this  ? 

Lin.     I  care  not. 

Stan.     The  voice  comes  from  yonder  window. 

Lin.  I  will  not  heed  it.  If  any  seek  my  life,  no 
vigilance  can  shield  me. 

Booth.  (From  behind.)  That  is  well  spoken.  Fare- 
well !  remember  your  daj's  are  numbered,  and  that  the 
bold  "youth  who  fired  the  Ephesian  dome  outlives  in 
fame  the  pious  fool  who  raised  it."  Farewell !  beware, 
beware ! 

Gen,  G,    Let  us  seize  this  masquerader! 

Lin,     Stir  not,  I  charge  you. 

Close  in.  —  Tableau. 

Scene  III.  —  Night. —  Washington.  —  A  Street. 
(Enter  Booth,  e.  h.) 

Booth.  I  have  apprised  them  of  their  doom.  The 
North  I  hate  !  I  am  for  Southern  rights :  the  South 
shall  have  one  grand  holiday.  0  hate  !  increase  within 
my  outraged  breast,  and  nerve  me  to  the  deed.  Death 
to  tyrants!  be  it  my  thought  by  day,  my  dream  by 
night. 

Yes,  0  heart  be  firm !  bullet  go  swiftly  and  surely  to 
the  tyrant's  brain.  Ah,  how  I  have  cherished  thee! 
and  how  carefully  I  have  trained  this  arm  to  bear  the 
weapon  well  and  steadily.     To  thee  0  Heaven !  I  en- 
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trust  my  hopes,  my  cause.  Mad !  do  they  call  me  — 
there  is  method  in  it,  though.  Ah,  footsteps !  who 
comes  here.  'Tis  my  confederates  —  Payne,  Atzerott, 
Harold.  I  would  avoid  them  now.  I  am  in  no  mood  for 
company.  They  are  going  to  my  room.  I'll  pass  on, 
and  when  I  am  more  peaceful  will  meet  them  there. 
{Exit  Booth,  l.  h.) 

{Enter  Payne,  Atzerott,  Harold,  r.  h.) 

Payne.  What  has  he  to  say  to  us,  think  ye.  He 
named  10  o'clock  for  our  meeting.  It  is  near  that  hour 
now.     We  must  be  punctual. 

Atz.  This  project  is  most  wild !  Do  you  think  he 
has  the  nerve  to  put  it  through  ? 

Payne.  Nerve,  man  —  yes  !  nerve  enough  to  kill  the 
whole  nest  of  Northern  politicians,  who  have  brought 
this  war  upon  us.  Come,  we  must  go  ahead :  we  have 
no  time  to  squander.  Booth  is  a  minute-man.  {Exit 
Payxe  and  Atzerott,  l.  h.) 

Har.  I'll  follow  though  my  conscience  smites  me. 
{Exit  Harold,  l.  h.) 

ScEXE  IV.  —  A  street.  —  Night. 

Enter  Booth,  e.  h.  i 

They  have  gone  to  my  room  as  we  appointed.  I  care 
not  to  see  them  now,  for  my  soul  is  heavy;  yet 
I  must  not  appear  so.  No  !  no !  all  depends  upon  me. 
I  must  be  firm  and  of  a  composed  mind :  they  must 
ever  see  me  thus  confident,  else  they  will  grow  distrust- 
ful of  me  and  abandon  my  service ;  then  I  am  undone. 
To  falter  now  would  be  fatal  to  my  plan ;  so  away  with 
this  heavy  mood  that  hangs  upon  me  and  let  me  seem 
far  other  than  I  am,  —  cheerful  and  happy.     I'll  now  to 
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my  room  as  I  appointed,  to  confer  with  my  comrades  in 
this  bloody  work.     {Exit,  l.  h.) 

Scene  V.  — Hospital.  —  Six  cot  bedsteads  arranged  on 

either  side  of  the  stage  with  wounded  soldiers,  and 

nurses  attending,  and  physician.     A  discovery  from 

\st  G. 

1st  Nurse.  How  are  you,  captain  ?  I  hope  yoM  are 
better  now. 

Capt.  L.  I'm  dying  !  Oh,  would  my  wife  were  here  ! 
Did  you  send  the  despatch  ? 

1st  Nurse.     Yes,  —  with  my  own  hand. 

Capt.  L.  Good  soul !  I  thank  you  for  this  interest 
in  a  dying  soldier.  Oh !  oh  !  how  I  suffer  —  water ! 
water  —  I  choke  !  I  choke  ! 

1st  Nurse.     Here  —  drink  freely. 

2id  Nurse.     Well,  Col.  Brent,  how  is  it  with  you  ? 

Col.  B.     Only  so  so,  good  nurse. 

2d  Nurse.  What  an  accursed  quarrel  is  this  !  —  better 
would  it  have  been  if  never  a  negro  had  put  foot  upon  our 
soil.  What  suffering  has  his  presence  in  the  land  occa- 
sioned ! 

Col.  B.  Yes,  yes ;  but  riddled  as  I  am  by  the  bullets 
of  the  foe,  and  hacked  as  I  am  hy  his  steel,  I  am  happ}*, 
most  happy,  to  have  done  some  service  in  defence  of  his 
natural  rights,  in  the  cause  of  Liberty  and  Union. 

Oh  !  bathe  my  heated  head,  good  nurse :  it  seems  as 
though  I  soon  must  die.  Take  this  ring  and  this  lock 
of  my  hair  —  give  it  to  my  poor  mother,  and  say  to  her, 
should  I  die  before  her  aged  form  can  come  to  me,  that 
the  thought  is  pleasant  that  my  life  is  given  to  my 
country  ;  tell  her  not  to  mourn,  but  to  joy  in  a  death 
so  honored.  You  will  not  fail,  will  you,  good  kind 
nurse  ? 
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2d  Nurse.  I  know  my  duty  better  to  my  country's 
defenders. 

Col.  B.  YeS;  good  nurse.  Here  is  a  memento ;  keep 
it  as  a  gift  from  me.  I  am  so  very  weak.  My  mother 
—  come ! 

Capt.  L.  Oh  !  oh  !  I  die  :  farewell,  good  nurse,  fare- 
well. Wife  !  wife !  she  comes ;  too  late,  oh !  too  late. 
(Dies.) 

1st  Nurse.  Dead !  thy  pains  poor  soul  are  over  now. 
No  more  will  you  need  my  care.  You  have  gone  to  a 
better  land. 

(Enter  Physiciax,  c.  d.) 

2d  Nurse.  (To  the  plujsician^  The  captain  is  no 
more. 

Phys.     His  wounds  were  fearful. 

Col.  B.     Doctor !  I  have  no  hope. 

Phys.  K'or  I,  my  dear  Colonel :  your  wounds  are  un- 
manageable. 

Col.  B.     Then  hasten,  mother,  to  your  dying  son. 

(Enter  Mks.  Bkext,  c.  d.) 

Mrs.  B.     My  son,  my  son  !  oh,  where  is  he  ? 

Col.  B.     Here !    good  old  mother,  here ! 

Mrs.  B.  My  brave  boy,  'tis  hard  to  give  thee  up ; 
yet,  in  a  cause  so  just  as  this,  had  I  a  thousand  sons 
they  should  form  one  regiment,  —  a  gift  to  my  country. 

Col.  B.  I  die,  dear  mother !  I  die  —  happy  :  yes, 
most  happy. 

Mrs.  B.  I  thought  I  should  not  weep  for  thee,  but 
tears  will  flow  ;  Nature  must  have  her  way. 

Phys.  Madam,  to  die  in  the  cause  of  Liberty  and 
Union  is  a  noble  end!  grieve  not.  (The  doctor  now 
goes  anionr/  the  patients,  examiniiig  them.)  Ah  !  here 
is   one    poor  fellow  dead,    and  here  is  one   just   going. 
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Nurse,  make  his  head  a  little  more  easy,  and  lay  his 
body  more  on  the  cot. 

Lieut.  P.  Oh,  oh,  oh !  doctor,  do  something  to  ease 
me  of  this  torture,  for  Heaven's  sake,  I  beg ! 

Phys.     Nurse,  give  him  forty  drops  of  laudanum. 

Lieut.  F.     Any  thing  to  relieve  my  misery. 

2d  Nurse.  Here  is  a  quieting  dose  :  take  it,  and  you 
may  find  relief.     (He  takes  it.) 

{Enter  Major  Morgan  and  Gen.  Thomas,  c.  d.) 

Gen.  T.     Sad  fruits  of  war. 

Major  M.  These  hospital  scenes  move  me  deeply. 
The  battle-field,  while  yet  my  blood  is  hot  from  contest, 
is  nothing  to  this  scene  of  sorrow !  See  that  poor 
mother  !  hear  her  sobs  I 

Gen.  T.  'Tis  the  fortune  of  war,  major !  Nurse, 
you  look  fatigued ;  you  need  rest. 

"Ist  Nurse.  Aye,  general !  who  can  rest  when  so 
much  suffering  is  demanding  care  ? 

Major  M.  Noble  woman !  the  cause  of  the  Union 
has  hosts  of  such. 

Gen.  T.     Doctor,  how  are  our  wounded  doing  ? 

Phys.  Pretty  well,  general ;  we  have  many  badly 
wounded  though.  These  last  battles  have  been  hard 
upon  the  men ;  the  hospitals  reek  with  suffering.  Tlic 
rebels  make  the  most  of  their  ball  and  powder. 

Gen.  T.  They  do  indeed!  They  fight  like  tigers, 
but  are  doomed  to  destruction  when  the  Northern  heart 
and  mind  are  fully  in  this  work  of  Liberty,  Union,  and 
Love.  Grant  will  finish  up  this  business  :  his  plans  are 
most  complete. 

Mrs.  B.  Thank  Heaven !  Then  will  my  son's  death 
be  not  in  vain.  Gen.  Grant  will  make  quick  work  of 
treason. 
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(Enter  Mrs.  Kate  Liyln"GSTOX,  wife  of  the  deceased 
captain,  c.  d.) 

Mrs.  L.  My  dear  husband !  Where  is  he  ?  dead ! 
Oh,  my  poor  George  !  Gone,  ere  I  could  say  farewell ! 
and  close  your  dark  blue  eyes.  Well,  I  should  not  weep, 
yet  I  feel  my  heart  is  breaking :  he  will  never  smile 
again. 

Gen.  T.  Sad  indeed  is  this !  If  aught  I  can  do  to 
assuage  so  deep  sorrow  it  shall  be  done. 

Mrs.  L.  Shall  I  too  die  ?  fall  upon  his  bosom  and 
die  with  him  ?  No,  never !  I  am  yet  young.  I  can 
serve  my  country,  and  I  will !  To  you,  general,  I 
appeal :  place  me  in  any  position  honorable  to  woman, 
and,  by  my  widowed  heart,  I  will  to  this  dear  husband's 
laurels  add  those  of  a  wife. 

Gen.  T.  Bravo !  brave,  brave  woman !  I  accept 
your  trust  in  me.  You  shall  be  honored  with  a  post  of 
duty  worthy  of  your  patriotism. 

Mrs.  L.     Thanks,  kind  sir. 

Major  M.  By  heavens  !  so  much  virtue  and  beauty 
has  struck  deep  into  my  soul :  she  must,  she  shall  be 
mine ! 

Gen.  T.  Madam,  I  give  you  the  hand  of  a  rough, 
though  an  honest   soldier :  trust  me. 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  sir,  freely ;  and  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
my  country's  cause  shall  rest  the  cause  of  liberty,  of 
union,  of  hope  and  love  !     {Close  in.) 

Scene  VI.  —  Washington  Hotel. 

(Room.    EfiterBooTH,  Atzerott,  axd  Harold,  r.  h.) 

Booth.  Can  I  depend  upon  you  both?  This  plot 
against  Lincoln  is  no  idle  fancy:  we  are  to  put  it 
through.       V\l   have    an    eye    to    Harold  :    he    pales. 
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(Aloud.)  Should  you  ftiil  me,  I'll  kill  you  at  sight. 
Mark  me,  Harold :  I  am  Wilkes  Booth.  See  that  3'ou 
keep  your  oath  in  this  business.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
bullet  I  intend  for  Lineolu's  brain.  My  hand  and  eye 
and  heart  are  well  trained ;  and  Heaven  smiles  upon  my 
cause,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  my  native  South  and  jus- 
tice. Methinks  the  noblest  spirits  of  the  Southern  dead 
cry  to  me  in  my  sleep,  and  when  awake,  "Let  Lincoln 
and  his  cabinet,  tyrants  all,  lick  the  dust."  And  by 
that  Heaven  which  smiles  upon  me,  and  by  the  noble 
spirits  crying  unto  me,  and  the  love  I  bear  my  noble 
South,  they  shall  be  destroyed  !  fail  me  not,  then,  com- 
rades, in  a  business  so  near  my  heart,  else  your  lives 
shall  answer  it.  Booth  spares  not :  mark  me,  he  is  an 
earnest  man.  (Aside.)  I  do  mistrust  Harold;  I  think 
him  a  coward ;  but,  as  he  is  in  my  counsel,  I  will  make 
use  of  him  cautiously. 

Atzerott.  (Aside  to  Harold.)  He  seems  very  thought- 
ful and  moody. 

Harold.  Egad !  I  should  think  he  would.  It  is  a 
heavy  business  he  has  on  hand.  To  clean  out  the  "'  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,"  and  all  his  cabinet,  is  no 
small  job,  let  me  tell  you :  a  man  may  well  be  thought- 
ful who  purposes  such  an  act  as  this. 

Atzerott.     I  should  say  so. 

Booth.  Yet  it  will  he  done;  and  we  shall  go  down  to 
posterity  as  the  foremost  heroes  of  tliese  times. 

Atzerott.  We  like  your  courage  and  your  determina- 
tion :   we  shall  not  fail  3'ou. 

Booth.  Your  hands,  friends ;  your  hands  once  more  — 
on  that.  {He  takes  the  hands  of  Atzerott  and  Harold.) 
I  am  to  understand  by  this  placing  of  your  hands  in 
mine,  that  yo\x  swear  fidelity  to  my  plot  and  myself,  to 
the  death. 
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Atzerott.     Ay. 

Harold.     Ay. 

Booth.  You  are  faint-hearted,  Harold;  your  voice 
trembles :  but  bend  your  mind  steadily  upon  the  great 
and  glorious  deed  in  which  you  are  to  play  a  part,  and 
your  timid  nature  will  grow  to  it  —  even  as  mine. 
{Aside.)     I'll  keep  a  strict  watch  on  him  —  damn  him. 

(Enter  Mrs.  Subratt,  unobserved,  t>.  f.) 

Atzerott.  Come,  Harold,  let  us  ^o  and  leave  Booth  to 
his  melancholy  and  misanthropy,  to  which  of  late  he 
has  been  so  much  addicted. 

Harold.  Very  well,  come :  I  would  speak  with  you 
privately. 

{Exit  Harold  and  Atzerott,  l.  h.) 

Booth.  Gone  —  and  without  so  much  as  by  your 
leave.  Well,  well,  they  are  doubtless  troubled  with  the 
thought  of  this  to  come :  it  shakes  e'en  the  fearless 
soul  of  Booth  ;  for,  when  I  look  at  it  as  something  to  be 
done,  I  think  the  work  Herculean. 

Mrs.  S.     And  well  you  may. 

Booth.     Ah,  Surratt  here  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  Booth,  I  am  here.  Believe  me,  you  are 
mad. 

Booth.  Indeed !  Ah,  ah,  ah,  mad !  Then  cure  me  if 
3^ou  can,  else  say  nothing  more  of  this  my  damnable 
malady,  but  let  it  run  its  course.  Look,  woman,  my 
madness  is  method,  contrivance :  before  it  shall  vanish 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet,  —  dogs  who  have  been 
long  enough  at  the  throat  of  my  country,  — my  noble, 
native  South. 

Mrs.  S.     I  warn  you  to  pause. 

Booth.  Pause !  pause,  indeed !  by  my  fearless  soul, 
woman,  it  shall  be  history !     I'll  live  upon  its  pages  for- 
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ever.  Eemember  that  the  bold  youth  who  fired  the 
Ephesian  dome  outliyes  in  fame  the  pious  fool  who  raised 
it :  then  hush  thy  prattling  to  me ;  no  more  of  it,  I  say ; 
go  —  counsel  thus  the  wind.  I  am  resolved  upon  their 
death  !   and  die  they  shall. 

Mrs.  S.    Heaven  protect  you  then  !    0  foolish,  head- 
strong man  ! 

Booth.     Yes,  woman,  it  ivill. 
Tableau. 


A  C  T    11. 

Scene  I.  —  Washington  Hotel.     Parlor. 
Enter  Mrs.  Kate  Livingston,  l.  h. 

Mrs.  L,  My  country,  oh  my  country,  my  thoughts 
are  ever  thine  !  Would  I  were  a  man,  to  strike  for  thee  ! 
but  woman  though  I  am,  still  may  I  serve. 

I  must  away  to  camp :  how  my  heart  aches  with  all 
that  has  been,  is,  and  is  to  come ! 

{Enter  Major  Morgan,  unobserved,  d.  in  f.) 

Would  Major  Morgan  were  here.  I  really  am 
charmed  with  him.  To  possess  his  love  would  be  to  me 
a  joy. 

Major  Morgan.  (Aside.)  She  speaks  of  me.  I 
came  upon  her  most  fortunately.  She  must  not  suspect 
that  I  have  overheard  her  musings.  I  will  appear  to 
have  entered  at  this  moment.  (Aloud.)  Ah,  Mrs.  Liv- 
ingston !  how  fortunate  I  am  to  find  you  here.  I  am 
just  in  time  for  a  little  friendly  talk  all  by  ourselves,  —  a 
tete-a-tete  as  the  French  say.  So,  it  seems  you  are  to 
go  to  camp. 
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Mrs.  Liv,  Yes,  Major,  I  am.  Where  else  should 
the  widow  of  Capt.  George  Livingston  be  than  min- 
gling with  the  soldier's  sufferings  and  providing  for  his 
needs. 

Maj.  M,  Ah,  would  I  had  a  heart  like  thine  to  bless 
me :  the  love  and  pursuit  of  glory  is  an  empty  joy, 
without  a  noble  woman's  love  to  share  its  honors.  Is  it 
not  so,  lady  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  Major,  yes ;  and  if  it  is  indeed  my  love 
you  need  to  make  you  happy,  take  it,  and  with  it  this 
hand,  which  shall  never  forsake  thee,  through  good  re- 
port and  evil  report,  but  ever  faithful  I  shall  be. 

Maj.  M.  Thank  Heaven,  thank  Heaven  !  for  this  so 
precious  gift,  thy  heart  and  hand.  jSTow  I  shall  work 
with  tenfold  delight  for  my  country,  since  I  have  thee, 
ah,  thee !  to  please. 

Mrs.  L.  And  I  in  having  so  brave  and  fair  a  soldier 
for  my  love,  shall  only  the  more  love  Union  and  sweet 
liberty. 

Major  M.  I  place  about  your  waist  my  arm,  and  to 
thy  fair  lips  I  press  my  own ;  and  before  high  Heaven  I 
swear  devoted,  eternal  truth  to  thee :  thou  art  my 
heart's  long  sought  for  joy. 

Mrs.  L.  Is  it  so,  indeed  ?  then  are  we  in  truth  one  ; 
for  I  have  thought  of  thee  as  I  have  thought  of  none 
else :  Heaven  has  blessed  us  noiv. 

Major  M.  Yes,  sweet  love,  yes.  In  living  for  each 
other,  we  shall  the  better  serve  our  country.  I  must 
leave  you  for  the  camp.     (Exit  Morgax,  r.  h.) 

Mrs.  L.  That  is  a  man  ;  and  I  am  indeed  proud  of  his 
love.     Heaven  bless  our  attachment ! 

I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  I  feel  unusually  depressed 
to-day.  I  had  such  horrid  dreams  last  night  of  rep- 
tiles, and  all  abominable  things,  that  I  slept  but  little ; 
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and  this,  it  may  be,  is  the  cause  of  my  heaviness  to- 
day. 

{Enter  Capt.  Pearson,  l.  h.) 

Well,  Capt.  Pearson,  my  husband's  best  and  dear- 
est friend,  what  news  have  you  to-day. 

Capt.  P.  None,  Mrs.  Livingston,  worth  repeating. 
The  rebels  give  us  much  to  do,  to  whip  them  into  peace. 
I  think  we've  some  hard  fighting  yet  before  us,  before 
we  shall  conquer  them. 

Mrs.  L.  No  doubt ;  but,  the  more  trouble  we  are  at 
to  save  the  Union,  the  more  we  and  our  posterity  will 
value  it.  So  upon  the  whole,  dear  captain,  I  don't  know 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  such  great  importance,  that  we  should 
speedily  and  easily  conquer  them. 

Capt.  P.  I  know  not  how  this  may  be ;  but  sure  I 
am,  the  sooner  the  rebellion  is  crushed,  the  better  I  shall 
be  pleased.  Kat3\  there  is  a  rumor  that  Major  IVEorgan 
is  very  fond  of  you,  and  I  have  observed  that  you  ap- 
pear pleased  with  his  attentions. 

Now,  my  dear  Katy,  you  must  know  that  I  have  ever 
loved  you  —  as  well  as  you  were  loved  by  Livingston  ! 
even  in  our  childhood  I  wal*  attached  to  you.  You  mar- 
ried Livingston  in  preference  to  me,  because  you  thought 
him  of  a  disposition  more  suited  to  yours.  I  thought  so 
too ;  and  though  it  nearly  broke  my  heart  to  withdraw 
my  suit,  and  leaA'e  you  to  his  possession,  yet  for  your 
more  perfect  happiness  I  did  so  :  but,  now  that  he  is  dead, 
I  know  of  none  more  adapted  to  your  needs  and  welfare 
than  myself;  and  therefore  I  renew  my  suit,  after  seve- 
ral 3^ears  of  constant  thought  and  love  of  you.  You  must 
be  mine :  no  man  shall  come  between  us  again.  Say, 
Katy,  am  I  not  wholly  thine,  as  you  are  wholly  mine  ? 

Mrs.  L.  My  dear  captain,  our  affections  are  often 
times  quite  beyond  our  control.     We  love  deeply,  and 
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cannot  help  it ;  and  we  are  led  by  that  love  irresistibly  ! 
Forgive  me  when  I  say,  highly  as  I  prize  and  have 
prized  your  character  as  a  man  and  gentleman,  I  can- 
not promise  you  marriage,  as  there  is  one  more  than 
your  equal  in  rank,  and  fully  your  equal  in  manhood,  and 
far  your  superior  in  gentleness  of  disposition,  whom  I 
prefer,  and  whom  in  all  probability  I  shall  marry. 

Capt.  P.  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  my  brain  !  my  brain  —  'twill 
burst  —  oh,  oh!  death  and  damnation !  Major  Morgan! 
he  it  is  who  is  the  barrier  in  my  path  to  thee.  Say,  is 
it  not  so  ?    Yes,  yes :   I  read  your  answer  in  your  eyes. 

Mrs.  L.  Capt.  Pearson,  I  am  astonished  at  this 
outburst  of  passion.  I  shall  not  listen  to  you  a  moment 
longer  if  you  do  not  cease  this  violence. 

Capt.  P.  Had  you  taken  a  pistol,  and  shot  me 
through  the  heart,  it  would  have  been  humanity  to  this. 
You  knew  all  the  bliss  I  lived  for  on  earth  was  as 
your  husband.  Cruel,  cruel  woman:  God  will  judge 
you  ;  my  heart  is  broken,  my  mind  is  diseased.  Farewell ! 
Morgan,  yes,  Morgtin  !     {Exit  Peaksox,  l.  h.) 

Mrs.  L.  Strange  and  violent  man,  I  pity  him ;  yet 
what  can  I  do  ?  Morgan  is  my  best  love,  —  the  one  I 
can  with  most  safety  tincst.  He  would  never  consent  to 
my  marriage  with  another,  knowing,  as  he  does,  that  I 
love  him  well. 

And  so  to  Morgan  I  must  e'er  be  true, 
Whatever  the  captam  mad  may  dare  to  do. 

{Exitf  II.  H.) 

ScEXE   II.  —  Fortress  Monroe. 

{A  cell  —  Major  Coxe  discovered.) 

Major  C.     I  weary  of  the  life  of  a  prisoner  in  this 

Yankee  Fortress.     I  would  I  were  exchanged.     But  for 

the  visits  of  Kate  Livingston,  I  should  lia\-e  nothing  to 
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break  the  tediousness  of  imprisonment.  What  a  noble 
heart  is  hers !  I  have  not  seen  her  since  the  death  of 
her  noble  husband,  whose  wounds  were  received  from 
me.  Yes :  I  gave  him  a  soldier's  greeting,  and  can  bear 
witness  to  his  courage;  he  fought  me  well  and  long 
and  steadily ;  but  fortune  gave  to  me  the  victory. 

I  have  never  met  a  Yankee  whom  I  more  respect  than 
Capt.  Livingston. 

(Enter  Mbs.  Kate  Livingston,  unobserved,  c.  d.) 

And  Kate,  his  wife.  Ah,  what  a  noble  woman  !  how 
worthy  of  him. 

Mrs.  L.  (A,side.)  He  speaks  of  my  dear  dead  George 
and  of  myself:  his  mind  seems  ever  on  us.  His  grief 
no  doubt  is  most  sincere,  that  'twas  his  arm  that  wid- 
owed me. 

Major  C.  What,  Mrs.  Li^*ingr<ton  I  Again  I  am 
made  so  happy  by  your  presence.  You  know  not  what 
.1  weight  of  tediousness  your  visits  to  my  cell  have 
lifted  from  my  soul.  You  are  my  better"  angel ;  and  no 
thought  so  painful  is  to  me  as  that  my  arm  has  widijvred 
thee  !  for  jowy  husband  was  in  truth  a  soldier  and  a 
man. 

Mrs.  L.  That  indeed  he  was  —  a  brave  and  loyal 
soldier  —  an  honest,  aftectionate  man.  Ah,  Major  Coxe, 
would  I  could  add  to  your  many  virtues,  that  one  T  so 
dearly  prize  —  lo^^alty.  Why,  oh,  why,  have  you  rel  K-lled 
against  the  government  of  your  country  ? 

Major  C.  I  was  educated  in  the  scliool  of  Cailioirii, 
and  fought  for  Southern  rights  and  honor  as  he  had 
taught  the  South. 

Mrs.  L.  You  followed  a  blind  guide:  you  fell  into 
a  fatal  error !  There  is  no  right  of  secession :  it  is  a 
foul  heresy.     If  you  love  me  as  you  have  said,  I  implore 
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you  renounce  it !  Have  I  not  made  you  happy  in  your 
imprisonment  by  my  visits  and  care  ? 

Major  C.  Yes,  lady,  yes :  you  have  made  me  very 
happy.  You  have  improved  my  nature;  you  have  re- 
animated my  faith  in  icoman,  and  by  my  soul,  I  love 
you  truly. 

Mrs.  L.  Then  if  I  have  made  you  happy,  and  you 
love  me  truly,  why  not  make  me  happy  in  return  ?  You 
are  soon  to  be  exchanged — promise  me  you  will  fight 
no  more  against  the  good  old  flag  beneath  whose  folds 
we  have  grown  to  be  a  nation  of  which  we  may  well  be 
proud. 

Major  C.  Lady,  you  ask  much,  too  much  of  me.  I 
must  not,  cannot,  dare  not,  desert  the  South.  Ask  me 
for  my  eyes,  head,  any  thing  but  this,  and  I'll  not 
refuse  you. 

Mrs.  L.     I  see  you  love  me  not. 

Major  C.  By  Heaven,  I  think  too  much  of  you. 
''Twere  an  easy  thing  to  prove  recreant  to  my  native 
South  in  presence  of  thy  charms.  Would  not  I  fall 
indeed,  to  forsake  her  noiv,  when,  pressed  by  defeat,  she 
needs  the  valor  and  constancy  of  all  her  sons  ? 

Mrs.  L.  You  reason,  Major  Coxe,  like  a  madman. 
Your  cause  is  a  bad  one  —  it  is  rebellion  !  if  you  would 
aid  in  healing  the  wounds  you  have  caused  my  poor 
widowed  heart  b}'-  having  slain  my  husband,  cease  to  be 
a  rebel !  go  home  a  patriot  and  a  Christian  —  strike  for 
the  Union  I  and  that  dear  old  flag,  the  glorious  stars  and 
stripes !  and  teach  your  people  through  your  gifted 
mind  the  w-ay  back  to  honor  ! 

Major  C.  By  Heaven !  fair  enchantress,  almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  apostasy  !  leave  me ;  to  none  would  I 
listen  thus  speaking,  but  to  thee.  Again  I  say,  leave  me 
or  I  am  undone. 
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Mrs.  L.  Promise  me  fidelity  to  the  good  old  flag. 
Come,  now,  Major  Coxe,  I  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
else  —  if  this  is  to  undo  you,  the  sooner  you  are  undone 
the  better. 

Major  C.  (Aside.)  By  Heaven !  She's  the  pluck  of 
a  lioness !  the  perseverance  of  the  hound.  I  love  her, 
yes,  dearly,  and  must  yield  to  her  charms.  (Aloud.) 
Lady  — 

Mrs.  L.  Come,  Major  Coxe,  you  have  made  me  very 
miserable  as  a  rebel  —  now,  make  me  very  happy  by 
your  loyalty  —  won't  you.  Major  Coxe?  —  now  do. 

Major  C.  Yes,  sweet  lady,  yes.  I  surrender  to  your 
charms.  No  more  will  I  fight  against  the  stars  and 
stripes,  but  I  will  go  South  and  speak  for  Union  and 
liberty  and  thee ! 

Mrs.  L.  My  prayers  are  answered.  I  labor  not  in 
vain.  (Aloud.)  The  Union  yet  shall  be  restored. 
Major  Coxe,  may  Heaven  bless  you  and  guard  you.  I 
must  now  to  camp  to  attend  the  wounded  and  the  dying  ; 
and  happy,  ah,  happy  indeed,  the  thought  that  you  are 
henceforth  to  battle  for  the  right !  farewell.  Richmond 
soon  must  fall. 

Major.  C.  Farewell,  dear  lady,  never  shall  I  cease 
to  think  of  thee  !     (Exit  Mrs.  L.,  c.  d.) 

What  will  not  a  woman's  charms  accomplish.  I  never 
thought  to  be  vanquished  thus. 

(Enter  Booth,  rjloomily  and  careworn,  c.  d.) 

Booth  here. 

Booth.  Well,  Coxe,  you've  had  a  long  stay  in  the 
Fortress,  but  you  are  to  be  soon  exchanged — j^ou  will 
fight  all  the  better  against  the  Yankees  for  this  their 
harsh  treatment  of  you  —  no? 

Major  C.  Booth,  I  am  a  changed  man.  I  am  now 
for  Unioji. 
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Booth.  Indeed !  You  are  then  no  longer  any  friend 
of  mine,  or  confident  —  farewell!  an  impassable  gulf 
divides  us  —  farewell,  apostate  !  I  know  you  from  this 
time,  henceforth,  no  more :  farewell,  thou  changeling  ! 
thank  God  I  am  none ;  for  they  one  and  all  shall  die ! 
as  firm  as  steel  this  high  swelling  heart.     (Exit,  c.  d.) 

Major  C.  They  one  and  all  shall  die  —  what  can  he 
mean  by  that?  some  stage  part  he's  rehearsing,  no 
doubt  —  so  strange  his  manner,  wild  his  eye.  But 
never  mind,  I'll  look  to  my  own  concerns  and  leave 
others  to  theirs.  Ah,  the  old  flag  I  am  again  to  honor  ! 
Kate  Livingston, — but  she  can  ne'er  be  mine  —  she 
never  bid  me  hope. 

Scene  III. — A  Camp  before  Richmond, 
{Enter  Gex.  Thomas,  k.  h.) 
Gen.  T.  These  rebels  fight  well,  but  they  cannot 
conquer ;  we  have  beaten  them  in  every  thing,  we  shall 
beat  them  in  arms  !  Our  money,  men,  and  valor  must 
prevail.  Every,  year  the  war  continues,  weakens  them 
and  strengthens  us.  Our  losses  are  heavy,  but  for  every 
man  that  falls  we  may  count  on  ten  to  fill  his  place. 
This  war  is  popular;  it  is  emphatically  the  people's 
war !  the  war  for  liberty  ! 

(Enter  Gex.  Grant.) 
Gen.  T.     Ah,  General,  the  rebels  are  putting  us  to 
our  trumps. 

Gen.  Grant.  Yes,  sir,  but  we  have  the  trumps  to 
play,  and  if  we  do  not  make  them  tell  we. shall  play 
badly. 

(Enter  a  wounded  Soldier.) 

Poor  fellow,  though  bearing  but  a  musket,  your  virtues 
are  well  worthy  of  a  sword. 
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Soldier.  General,  God  bless  you.  Please  say  to  Mrs. 
Livingston  whom  all  our  camp  love  so  well,  that  I  thank 
her  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  all  her  kindness  to 
me  in  the  hospital.  I  am  on  my  last  legs ;  I  faint  from 
loss  of  blood  —  a  piece  of  shell  has  entered  here. 

Ge7i.  T.     Poor  fellow  ! 

Soldier.  But  though  I  am  wounded  to  the  death,  I 
am  happy  —  and  wish  I  had  a  thousand  lives  to  give  to 
my  coimtry ! 

Gen.  G.  Of  such  brave  lads  is  our  army  composed. 
With  them  in  the  front  I  may  confidently  hope  for  con- 
quest ! 

Soldier.  Oh  !  I  sink  —  I  die  !  General,  never  give 
up  the  ship  !     (Dies.) 

Gen.  G.     Poor  fellow  ! 

{Enter  Major  Morgan.) 

Gen.  T.  Faithful  lad  —  you  have  gone  but  a  short 
time  before  us. 

Gen.  G.  Well,  Major,  the  enemy's  fire  appears  to 
have  ceased  —  no  more  we  hear  the  booming  of  their 
cannon. 

Major  M.     They  are  evacuating  Kichmond. 

Gen.   T.     Good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish. 

Gen.  G.  'Tis  about  time  the  rats  were  smoked  out 
of  their  holes;  a  nest  of  traitors.  You  are  wounded 
Major ! 

Major  M.  Slightly,  sir,  slightly.  There  is  a  minnie- 
ball  just  here  in  my  arm ;  this  is  the  tenth  wound  I 
have  received  in  the  service;  rather  more  fortunate 
than  you,  Gen.  Thomas. 

Gen,  T.  Yes,  sir,  rather  so,  but  my  good  fortune  is 
to  come.     (Aside.)    He  is  a  playful  Major,  really. 

Gen.  G.  Your  children,  Major  Morgan,  may  well  be 
proud  of  your  honorable  scars. 
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Major  M.     Alas,  I  have  no  children. 

Gen.  T.  You  should  have  done  more  for  your  coun- 
try in  that  way,  Major  —  'tis  not  gallant. 

Major  M.  I  know  it,  General  —  'tis  no  compliment 
to  the  ladies  for  a  soldier  to  remain  unmarried  ;  but  the 
time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  I  shall  stand  right  upon 
this  question. 

Gen.  G.  I  hope  you  may.  I  believe  in  woman.  I 
think  next  to  my  God  and  country,  I  value  her.  (ExlU 
L.  H.) 

Ge7i.  T.  A  crown  indeed  to  him  whom  she  truly 
loves.  Major,  do  you  realize  what  a  charming  woman 
Mrs.  Livingston  is  ?  Why  don't  yow  pay  court  to  her  ? 
If  I  were  a  bachelor,  I'd  pop  the  question  at  once. 

Major  M.     I  admire  your  taste  ;  yes,  very  much. 

Gen.  T,     Perhaps  you  have  struck  for  her  already  ? 

Major  M.  She  has  stood  by  me  through  all  the  per- 
secution of  my  enemies,  fixed  in  her  devotion  as  the 
North  Star.     I,  General,  shall  stand  by  her. 

Gen.  T.  May  your  mutual  loves  be  as  perpetual  as 
shall  be  the  Union  of  these  States.  But  there  are  slips 
between  the  cup  and  the  lips,  and  the  course  of  true  love 
never  yet  did  run  smooth :  so  look  out,  Major.     (Exit, 

K.  H.) 

Major  M.  Oh  what  a  passion  is  love  !  Who  that  has 
felt  it  without  a  mingling  of  pain  and  pleasure  harrow- 
ing to  the  mind. 

{Enter  Capt.  Pears  ox,  r.  h.) 

I  fear  J  may  never  wed  her.     Something  here  upon 
this  too  busy  brain  seems  prophecy. 
Capt.  P.     And  you  never  shaU  ! 
Major  M.     Villain  !  to  steal  upon  my  privacy  thur=. 
Capt.  F.  I  swear  it :  she  shall  never  wed  !  the  widow 
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of  one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had  in  this  world  —  she 
shall  live  true  to  his  memory. 

Major  M.  Sir,  I  am  a  soldier.  I  have  received  ten 
wounds  in  the  ser\dce  of  my  country.  'I  fear  no  man.  I 
thought  you  my  friend;  but  it  is  plain  you  are  my 
enemy.     Provoke  me  not  to  a  quarrel :  leave  me. 

Cajpt.  P.  A  quarrel  is  what  I  want.  (Aside.)  Let 
me  but  get  him  out  of  the  way,  and  Mrs.  Livingston 
is  mine.  (Aloud.)  I  say  sir,  a  quarrel  is  what  I  want. 
You  are  struck.  I  say  draw  and  defend  yourself,  cow- 
ard ! 

3Iajor  31.  And  so  I  am  a  coward,  because  I  do  not 
draw  to  kill  in  cold  blood  one  I  esteem  a  friend  —  indeed  ? 
Look  you,  Pearson,  I  will  not  draw.  If  it  is  my  life 
which  you  seek,  that  I  may  be  cut  off  from  Mrs.  Living- 
ston, take  this  pistol  —  take  it  I  say,  (he  takes  the  j^fis- 
tol)  and  at  my  naked  breast  discharge  its  contents.  You 
will  then  no  longer  call  me  coward,  since  without  any 
peril  to  your  life  I  give  you  the  chance  of  taking 
mine, 

Capt,  p.  So  very  brave  a  fellow  should  be  tested. 
Egad !  I'll  have  one  shot  at  you,  sir,  by  way  of  keeping 
my  hand  in.  Your  pluck  is  admirable  ;  it  pleases  me  : 
come  take  your  position  Major,  I'll  try  your  nerve. 
(Major  Mobgais"  coolly  takes  his  position.) 

Major  M.  Now,  sjr^  I  am  ready :  fire  at  your  pleas- 
ure, and  be  my  blood  and  Mrs.  Livingston's  sorrow  upon 
your  head  —  you?  cowardly  soul  forever !  (Capt. 
Pearson  raises  his  arm  to  five,  hut,  observing  the  calm 
and  heroic  hearing  of  Mo  ROAN,  the  pistol  drops  from 
his  grasp.) 

Capt.  F.  I  cannot  kill  that  man :  the  spirit  of  love 
and  virtue  shields   him.     Major  Morgan  !  live   and  be 
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happy  —  you   ai-e   worthy   Kate  Livingston.     (Re  errV' 
braces  Morgan.)     Forgive  me,  I  am  mad. 
{Enter  Mrs.  Livingston,  r.  h.) 

I  cannot  kill  you;  your  country  needs  you,  and  I 
should  indeed  be  base  to  slay  so  brave  a  man.  Ko ! 
much  as  I  envy  you  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Livingston, 
wlK)se  virtues  have  charmed  me,  I  cannot  murder  you 
—  no,  no,  no, 

3Irs.  L.  Is  this  not  all  a  dream  ?  Stand  aside,  sir, 
from  him  you  would  have  murdered.  These  arms  are 
Kate  Livingston's  alone ! 

Capt  P.  Lady !  deeply  do  I  repent  my  foul  purpose. 
And  as  heretofore  I  have  desired  the  death  of  Major 
Morgan  for  yofer  love's  sake,  so  shall  I  henceforth  pray 
that  he  may  live  and  be  happy  in  your  love. 

Mrs.  L.  I  doubt  you,  sir.  (Aside.)  I  shall  watch 
him  narrowly. 

Capt.  P.  I  am  disbelieved !  That  you  may  know  I 
am  sincere  I  shall  leave  you,  nevermore  to  meet  either 
of  you  again.  I  go  no  matter  where  —  perhaps  to 
death ! 

Farewell,  Mrs.  Livingston  —  farewell  !  You  may  now 
enjoy  the  love  of  Major  Morgan,  without  fear  of  me. 
You  are  worthy  of  each  other. 

Were  I  to  remain  near  you,  my  wayward,  headstrong 
nature  might  come  between  you ;  but,  absent  from  you, 
I  am  harmless.  Farewell !  sometimes  remember  Pear- 
son.    (He  imshesfrom  the  stage.) 

Major  M.  Poor  Pearson  !  sensitive  thine  honor  to 
the  breath  of  suspicion. 

Kate  L.     He  has  done  wisely. 

Major  M.     Let  us  now,  love,  be  happy. 
Tableau. 
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Scene  IV.  —  The  Siege  of  Richmo7id.  —  Booming  of 
cannon,  R.  —  Meeting  of  Union  Officers. 

Enter  Officers,  r.  h. 

1st  Officer.  Thank  Heaven  !  at  last  that  nest  of  trai- 
tors  is   smoked  out :  they  are  evacuating  Richmond. 

2d  Officer.  I've  scarcely  words  to  express  the  pleas- 
ure I  feel :  they  have  been  most  obstinate. 

\st  Officer.  Yes,  yes,  sir,  they  should  have  had  an 
earlier  Grant  of  leave.  I  tell  you,  sir,  we  have  now  a 
man  at  the  head  of  the  army,  before  whose  grand  genius 
the  rebellion  will  be  crushed  in  a  short  time. 

2d  Officer.  Grant  is  the  man  for  the  work.  Spades 
are  not  trumps  for  him,  but  skill  and  cannon. 

Come,  sir,  let  us  into  the  tent,  and  drink  to  Grant  and 
the  fall  of  Kichmond. 
*  \st  Officer.     In  then  —  come.     (Exeunt,  l.  h.) 

Scene  V.  —  Gen.  Grant's  Tent.  —  A  table  and  papers 
thereon,  with  plan  of  the  campaign. 

(Enter  Gen.  Grant,  r.  h.) 
Gen.  G.  The  fight  goes  bravely  on  ;  our  men  lay  in 
swarths.  The  gallant  Morgan  leads  the  left,  and  is 
omnipresent  on  the  field.  Horse  after  horse  has  been 
shot  from  under  him,  yet  he  remains  untouched.  Who 
can  think  the  days  of  Homer  are  no  more  ? 

(Enter  Major  Morgan,  l.  h.) 
Major  M.     Ah,   General !    this   is  a  glorious  day  for 

the  Union  ? 

Gen.  G.     Yes,  Major :  you   are  well  blackened  with 

the  smoke  of  the  battle  ? 

Major  M.     Yes,  I  have  been  busJ^     Happy  am  I  to 

&ay  the  Confederate  lines  are  broken,  and  the  traitors  fiy 
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in  all  directions  wild  with  dismay;  not  even  the  intrepid 
and  master  spirit  of  Lee  can  rally  them.  Their  dead 
encumber  the  field  :  so,  too,  their  dying  and  their  weap- 
ons. They  cannot  make  another  successful  stand ;  they 
are  beaten. 

Gen.  G.  Our  soldiers  are  our  pride.  With  such  we 
could  conquer  the  world.  I  have  seen  them  face  and 
fight  the  foe  until,  exhausted  by  their  wounds,  they  fell 
dead  upon  one  another. 

{Enter  Orderly  Sergeant,  l.  h.) 

Serg.  The  enemy  has  been  re-enforced,  and  are  driv- 
ing us  again. 

Gen.  G.  Indeed !  Driving  us  again  ?  Come,  Major, 
we  must  put  a  stop  to  this.     The  day  must  be  ours. 

Major  M.  By  my  sweet  lady  Livingston  it  must!  It 
shall!  Come  quickly.  (Exit  Graxt  and  Morga:n-, 
followed  by  the  Sergeant,  l.  h.) 

(Enter  Booth  moodily,  c.) 

Booth.  All  here  is  solitude  :  even  as  my  poor  broken, 
bleeding  heart.  I  fear  that  all  hope  for  Southern  inde- 
pendence is  gone  forever !  These  Northern  hounds  are 
too  mean,  too  nimble,  and  too  strong.  I  came  hither  to 
see  Grant,  but  find  him  not!  'Tis  well  for  him.  But 
I'll  not  be  impatient :  my  plot  cannot  fail :  ay,  must  not. 
(Exit,  R.  H.) 

Scene  VI.  —  The  Battle-Field.     The  roar  of  artillery 

heard. 

(Enter  Mrs.   Livingston,  ivith  blood  upon  her  face, 

bearing  a  Union  flag,  r.  h.) 

Mrs.  L.     The  battle  rages  fearfully,  and  the  cry  is  that 

Grant  has  fallen !     Heaven  forbid!      I  bleed — my  foce 

is  badly  wounded. 
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{Enter  Major  Morgan,  r.  h.) 

Major  M.  I  have  been  hunting  for  you  everywhere ! 
You  are  too  exposed  in  this  quarter  of  the  field:  j'-ou 
must  retire !  The  enemy's  balls  are  flying  so  thick  and 
fast  about  us,  you  may  again  be  wounded  and  fatally. 

Mrs.  L.  I  do  not  fear ;  my  country's  cause  is  holy. 
I  w^ill  share  your  perils.  This  tattered  standard  inspires 
me  with  redoubled  courage. 

Major  M.  You  are  too  much  exposed.  You  must  re- 
tire. I  insist.  Come,  love,  come,  where  you  can  attend 
the  wounded  and  the  dying  with  less  exposure  to  the 
enemy's  fire  ?     Come,  I  say ;  for  my  sake,  come. 

Mrs.  L.  For  your  sake  then,  and  for  yours  only.  Be 
it  so.  Come.  {Exit  Major  Morgan  and  Mrs.  L., 
L.  H.  Troops  now  charge  and  recharge  across  the  stage, 
officers  contending  tuith  officers,  hand  to  hand.  Troops 
disperse,  and  leave  upon  the  stage  a  Confederate  colonel.) 

{Enter  Major  Morgan.) 

Col.  Fike.  One  or  the  other  of  us  must  bite  the  dust ! 
The  Confederacy,  in  whose  cause  I  am  proud  to  be  en- 
listed, demands  it ! 

Major  M.  Brave  words,  but  we  shall  test  their  verity. 
Come  on.     {They  fight,  and  Col.  PiKE/aZZs.) 

Col.  Pike.  You  are  in  luck;  jQt  have  I  strength! 
take  that,  sir.  {He  attempts  to  shoot  Morgan.)  I  can- 
not kill  him.     Well,  so  be  it.     {Dies.) 

Major  M.     So  goes  rebellion !     {Exit  Morgan,  l.  h.) 

{Enter  Union  soldiers,  u.  E.  r.  h.) 

Ist  Soldier.  Here  is  a  reb  of  rank  —  a  Col.  Pike,  — I 
swear  it :  "  gone  up  "  at  last. 

2d  Soldier.  Clever  fellow,  he ;  but  too  fond  of  dirty 
work.     I  think  he  had  a  hard  fight     Come,  let's  bear 
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him  off.       {They  hear  off  the  body.      The  Confederate 
troops  re-enter,  and  dHve  the  Union  troops.) 

(Enter  Major  Morgan,  l.  h.,  excited  with  contest,  his 
garments  tattered  and  covered  with  mud.) 

Major  M.  Come  forth,  you  rebel  hound  who  stabbed 
my  noble  steed,  whose  life  I  value  even  as  my  own.  Come 
forth,  I  say :  you  shall  not  escape  me  !  Coward !  where 
are  you  ?  Come  forth,  I  say,  and  give  me  battle  once 
again.  Unhorsed  though  I  am,  I've  yet  a  trusty  steel  and 
an  arm  of  iron.  Coward !  where  are  you  ?  Do  you  hide 
amid  the  smoke  of  battle,  or  in  some  trench  or  hollow 
oak?  Come  forth  I  say.  Major  Morgan  dares  thee  ! 
(Enter  Major  Savage,  rebel,  u.  e.  r.  h.) 

Major  S.  Where  is  he  who  calls  so  loud  ?  Ah  !  here 
I  have  found  you  sir,  at  last.  I  killed  your  horse ;  I'll 
now  kill  you.  I  have  fought  you  long,  but  lost  you  'mid 
the  rush  of  battle  !  Was't  you  whose  cry  of  "  Coward !  '^ 
just  fell  upon  my  ear  ? 

Major  M.     Ay,  sir. 

Major  S.  One  good  compliment  deserves  another : 
(he  attempts  to  stab  him)  take  that,  sir. 

Major  M.  Your  dagger  I  defy;  draw,  and  defend 
yourself.  I'll  teach  you  manners,  sir,  as  well  as  loyalty. 
(They  fight.) 

Major  S.  Braggart !  Bah,  come  on !  (Major  Sav- 
age falls.)  You  have  me.  I  am  pinked  nicely ;  you 
did  it  well.  Good,  sir,  give  me  your  hand  —  let  me  die 
your  friend,  though  I  detest  your  cause  ?  There  is  one 
to  whom  I  am  betrothed :  bear  this  letter  to  her,  with 
this  minature.     Farewell,  I  faint  —  I  die.     (Dies.) 

Major  M.  Misguided  man  —  to  fall  in  arms  against 
your  country !  Oh !  I  am  weary  of  slaughter ;  yet  must 
it  go  on  until  victory  is  complete ! 
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(Enter  Kate  Livingston.) 

3Irs.  L.  Where  are  you,  Major  Morgan?  I  have 
been  looking  for  you  long ;  where  are  you  ? 

Major  M.     Here,  love ;  faint  with  the  fatigue  of  duty. 

Mrs.  L.  You  are  much  exhausted ;  drink  of  this 
flask  —  it  may  revive  you.  Gen.  Grant  has  not  fallen; 
he  is  safe,  smd  untouched /  the  day  —  the  day,  Major,  is 
ours ! !  The  enemy  is  beaten  at  all  points ;  our  cavalry 
are  in  hot  pursuit ;  rebellion,  virtually  is  crushed.  Our 
flag  has  not  lost  one  star ! 

Major  M.     Thanks,  kind  Heaven,  thanks ! 

Mrs.  L.  Ah !  who  is  this  ?  I  have  seen  his  face  be- 
fore. 

Major  M.     One  my  sword  has  slam  f 

Mrs.  L.  'Tis  Major  Savage!  I  knew  him  ivell ;  an 
early  suitor  for  my  heart  and  hand.  He  broke  with 
many  warm  Northern  friends  to  join  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice, and  such  an  end  is  well  for  the  traitor. 

Major  M.  I  am  faint,  love,  from  over  toil ;  I  kept 
the  field  too  long  ;  bear  me  to  my  tent. 

Mrs.  L.  Here,  lie  down  upon  this  skin,  with  my 
mantle  for  a  pillow :  lie  down  and  sleep,  while  I  watch 
over  thee  and  liberty.     (Curtain  falls  to  inusic.) 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I.  —  House  of  Dr.  Mudd.  Dr.  Mudd,  Hakold, 
and  Booth,  discovered. 

Dr.  Mudd.     How  is  your  leg? 

Booth.  Better,  doctor  —  much  better ;  you  have  done 
me  a  great  service ;  but  crutches  are  poor  substitutes  for 
legs,  my  dear  sir —  to  a  man  in  a  hurry,  too,  who  needs 
sound  limbs  as  much  as  I.     There  is  a  great  excitement 
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about  the  death  of  Lincoln :  I  hope  they  will  catch  the 
scoundrel.  (Aside.)  But  he  may  escape.  (Aloud.) 
'Twas  cruel  to  kill  so  good  a  man. 

Dr.  Mudd.     He  was  no  favorite  of  mine. 

Booth.     Nor  mine,  sir,  I  assure  you. 

Harold.  Nor  mine.  (Aside.)  Though  I  know  not 
why. 

Booth.  Well,  doctor,  we  must  part.  Come,  Harold, 
come;  we've  no  time  to  lose;  we  must  hasten  to  the 
Potomac. 

Dr.  Mudd.  Be  careful  of  your  leg  —  for  a  few  days, 
at  least. 

Booth.  Ay  doctor,  —  so  good  bye,  sir;  and  should 
you  ever  sit  to  try  the  base  murderer  of  Lincoln,  hang 
him !     Come,  Harold. 

Dr.  Mudd.  God  speed  you.  (Exit  Booth  and  Har- 
old, L.  H.)  Lincoln  dead  —  good  news  !  —  good  news ! 
Every  true  Southerner  will  feel  no  less  happy  that  this 
man  is  no  more.     (Exit  Dk.  Mudd.) 

ScEXE  II.  —  The  Potomac.     Booth   on   a   crutch,  in 

company  with   Harold  —  a    negro   observing   them 

from  the  hank  of  the  river.  —  A  boat  near  by. 

Booth.     Well,  here  we  are,  at  the  river. 

Harold.     How  is  your  leg? 

Booth.  Very  painful  —  but  I'll  make  it  serve  me. 
Come,  let  us  cross  in  this  boat.  See  that  negro,  yonder, 
—  damn  him  —  he  may  be  to  us  evil.  But  come,  let's 
go  over  —  once  across,  we  may  move  along  rapidly. 
Get  into  the  boat. 

Harold.     A  storm  is  coming  on. 

Booth.  Let  it  come ;  get  into  the  boat.  (They  get 
into  the  boat,  and  the  storm  comes  on  with  loud  thunder 
OjTtd  sharp  lightning  —  they  cross  the  river.) 
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Scene  III.  —  Enter  Col.  Baker  and  his  men,  l.  h. 
in  pursuit,  —  at  Port  Royal  Ferry. 
Col.  B.  We  are  on  their  track.  Be  vigilant,  and  we 
shall  soon  overtake  Uie  assassin.  Come,  lose  no  time. 
Thanks  to  the  negro  Swan  for  directions.  Come,  boys, 
come.  (JExit  Col.  Baker  andforce^  b.  a.) 

Scene  IV.  —  Garrett^ s  Farm.  —  A  pathway  to  the  ham 
Enter  Booth  limping  on  a  crutch,  followed  hy  Ha- 
rold, L.  H. 

Booth.  A  broken  leg  is  but  a  trifle  to  a  man  of 
leisure,  but  to  a  man  who  is  flying  for  life  it  is  most  in- 
convenient. Lincoln  might  have  cost  me  more,  however, 
than  a  broken  leg.  Virginia,  my  native  South,  thou  art 
avenged !  ^'  Sic  semper  tyrannis  !  "  Harold,  what  ails 
you  ?  —  cheer  up  —  your  soul  needs  iron  !  Now,  that  the 
deed  is  done,  put  on  a  bold  front  I  say  —  be  a  man ! 
Come,  let  us  go  into  old  Garrett's  barn,  we  shall  be  safe 
there.  You  are  tremulous.  Coward  —  pshaw  !  man,  you 
can  but  die  !  and  is  death  so  terrible  ?  All  must  die, 
sir,  passing  through  nature  to  eternity  !  Come  in. 
(Booth  enters  the  ham,  R.  c.) 
Harold.  (Aside.)  I  fear  discovery.  Oh,  would  I 
were  innocent  of  this  crime ! 

Booth.     (Firmly.)     I  say,  come  in  !  come  in,  sir. 

(Harold  enters.) 

Scene  V.  — Interior  of  Garrett's  Barn.  —  Booth  and 
Harold  discovered. 

Booth.  I  am  weary.  I  must  have  repose.  My  leg 
is  very  painful  —  I'll  lay  upon  this  straw.  I  may  thank 
Dr.  Mudd  that  it  is  not  more  so.     I  would  sleep. 

Harold.     (Aside.)     And  so  would  I  —  but  I  cannot, 
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my  conscience  condemns  !  (Aloud.)  Booth,  I  am  much 
troubled ;  what  if  we  should  be  captured  this  very 
night  ? 

Booth.  Well,  what  if  we  should  —  we  no  doubt  would 
be  carried  back  to  Washington,  exhibited  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  when  they  couldn't 
run  us  any  longer  at  a  profit,  we  should  be,  no  doubt, 
hung !  !     How  do  you  like  that  for  a  prospect  ? 

Harold.     Booth,  you  are  too  reckless. 

Booth.  Damn  you,  I  told  you  ere  you  entered  into 
this  bloody  business  with  me,  that  I  would  put  it  through ; 
and  that  if  you  followed  my  fortunes  your  life  hung  on 
the  cast !  What  has  been  done  cannot  be  recalled  ! 
Your  conscience  was  easy  enough  when  the  game  began, 
and  were  you  not  such  a  coward  it  would  be  easy  now. 
If  you  fear  to  stay  with  me  —  go  !  and  go  at  once.  I 
will  remain  alone.  J.  Wilkes  Booth  fears  not  to  act  it 
out  like  a  man !  I  am  living  for  history !  and  I  bear 
within  this  bosom  a  heart  and  a  will  that  cannot  be  sub- 
dued !  go,  I  sa}^ 

Harold.  No,  Booth,  I  cannot  leave  you  now,  and 
alone,  too,  in  this  barn. 

Booth.  Then  be  a  man !  take  courage,  whine  no 
more  ;  be  cheerful,  and  come  what  may,  be  calm  !  Lin- 
coln the  tyrant  is  dead !  and  is  not  that  a  history  rival- 
ling the  fall  of  Coisar  at  the  hand  of  Brutus !  am  I  not 
my  country's  deliverer,  and  are  you  not  made  illustrious 
by  my  confidence  and  companionship  in  so  noble  a  ser- 
vice—  then  be  a  man  Harold  —  be  a  man  ! 

Harold.     Ah,  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Booth.     The  tramp  of  horses  ! 

Harold.     Mounted  by  armed  men  ! 

Booth.     I  do  not  fear  them. 

Harold.     Booth,  we  are  lost. 
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Booth.     You  may  be,  coward !  but  I  am  safe. 

Harold.  They  are  at  the  house  of  Garrett,  in  search 
for  us. 

Booth.     Damn  them. 

Harold.  I  can  distinctly  hear  them  —  now,  they 
come  this  way. 

Booth.     Damn  them,  I  say. 

{Enter  Col.  Baker  and  troops,  l.  h.) 

Col.  Baker.  Within  there  !  To  the  persons  in  this 
barn,  I  have  a  proposal  to  make.  We  are  about  to  send 
in  to  you  the  son  of  the  man  in  whose  custody  you  are 
found.  Either  surrender  to  him  your  arms,  and  then 
give  yourselves  up,  or  we'll  set  fire  to  the  place.  We 
mean  to  take  you  both,  or  to  have  a  bonfire  and  a 
shooting  match. 

Harold.  {Verg  much  alarmed.)  Had  we  not  better 
give  ourselves  up  ? 

Booth.  Infernal  coward  —  never  !  They  shall  be  at 
some  trouble  to  take  me  at  least.  {The  door  is  sud- 
denlij  pushed  open  and  the  lad,  John  M.  Garkett,  is 
pushed  in.) 

Garrett.  Do,  sirs,  come  out ;  or  you  will  be  burned  to 
death  —  they  will  surely  fire  the  barn  ! 

Booth.  Get  out  of  here  —  you  have  betrayed  me. 
Begone  I     {Booth  draws  a  pistol.     Exit  the  boy.) 

Harold.     Oh,  oh ! 

Booth.  The  light  from  without  discovers  to  me  the 
form  of  the  two  detectives.  I  could  kill  them  both  I 
But  no,  I  will  not  do  it.  I'll  fight  them  fairly,  though 
outnumbered  as  I  am. 

Col.  B.  Inside  there.  You  must  surrender,  I  sa}'. 
Give  up  your  arms  and  appear ;  there  is  no  chance  for 
escape.  We  give  you  five  minutes  to  make  up  your 
mijid. 
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Booth.     Who  are  you  ? 

Col.  B.  That  makes  no  difference.  We  know  who 
you  are,  and  we  want  you.  We  have  here  fifty  men 
—  armed  with  carbines  and  pistols — you  cannot  es- 
cape. 

Booth.  Captain,  this  is  a  hard  case,  —  I  swear.  {To 
Harold.)  Perhaps  I  am  being  taken  by  my  own  friends. 
{Aloud  to  the  men  luithout.)  Will  you  give  us  a  little 
time  to  consider  ? 

Col.  B.     Very  well  —  take  time. 

Booth.  (Talks  to  himself  Tnusingly.)  By  Heaven- 
I  am  perplexed ;  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  am 
undecided.  What  I  have  done  is  done  —  'tis  history! 
history !  I  am  immortalized !  ha,  ha,  ha,  I  am  a  hero. 
The  bold  youth  who  fired  the  Ephesian  dome  outlives  in 
fame  the  pious  fool  who  raised  it !  If  I  am  taken  alive, 
I  shall  be  hung  for  an  assassin.  The  North  would  howl 
mj'  doom.  Shall  I  make  such  a  record?  no,  by  the 
eternal — no  I  I  will  play  the  hero  to  the  end  —  the 
Brutus  of  my  country.  What  I  have  done,  my  con- 
science accepts.  If  I  have  been  misled  by  it,  Heaven, 
not  men  must  judge  me  I  from  whom  I  cannot  hope  for 
justice  or  mercy.     I  — 

Harold.     Come,  Booth,  decide. 

Booth.  My  decision  is  to  defy  them  I  I  will  never 
surrender  —  never,  never  ! 

Col.  B.  Well,  we  have  waited  long  enougli.  Come 
out,  or  we  will  fire  the  barn. 

Booth.  I  am  but  a  cripple,  a  one-legged  man.  With- 
draw your  forces  one  hundred  yards  from  the  door,  and 
I  will  come  out.  Give  me  a  chance  for  my  life,  captain, 
as  I  have  given  you  and  your  men  a  chance  for  theirs. 
I  could  have  killed  you  six  times  to  night,  but  I  believed 
you  to  be  a  brave  man,  and  would  not  murder  you.    Give 
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me  then,  I  say,  a  chance  for  my  life ;  I  will  never  be 
taken  alive ! 

Col.  B.  We  came  here  to  capture  you  —  not  to  fight 
you.     I  say  again,  appear,  or  the  barn  shall  be  fired. 

Booth.  Well  then,  my  brave  boys,  prepare  a  stretcher 
for  me. 

Harold.     I  wish  I  was  out  of  this  scrape. 

Booth.  Go,  go.  I  don't  want  you  to  stay,  I  won't 
have  you  —  coward.  There  is  a  man  here  who  wants  to 
surrender. 

Col.  B.     Let  him  come  if  he  will  bring  his  arms. 

Booth.     He  has  no  arms  —  they  are  mine. 

Harold.  Let  me  out  —  let  me  out !  I  have  no  arms 
—  I  want  to  surrender.  {The  door  is  noio  oj^ened 
slightly.) 

Col.  B.  Let  him  put  out  his  hands  to  be  handcuifed. 
(He  puts  out  his  hands,  and  is  jerked  through  the  door.) 

Booth.  Now,  captain,  give  me  a  chance.  Draw  off 
your  men,  and  I  will  fight  them  singly.  Give  a  lame 
man  a  show. 

Col.  Baker.     Surrender ! 

Booth.     Never,  while  I  have  life  ! 

{The  barn  is  now  fired.  Booth  stands  defiant  and 
unawed  amid  the  fianies;  in  this  position  he  is  shot.) 

(Enter  Col.  Baker  and  Col.  Conger,  who  go  to 

Booth.) 
Col.  Conger.     Water,  water. 

Booth.  (To  Col.  Baker.)  Tell  mother  I  die  for  my 
country.  What  I  have  done  I  did  for  the  best.  liaise 
my  hands ;  I  cannot  feel  them.  (His  hands  are  7'aised 
hy  Col.  Conger.) 

Booth.     Useless,  useless.     (Dies.) 
Music. 
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SCBiNE  VI.  —  Washington  Hotel.  —  Frivate  Farlor. 
Enter  Mrs.  Kate  Livingston,  l.  h. 

Mrs.  L.  Our  good  President  was  so  foully  murdered, 
tliat  I  cannot  cease  to  grieve ;  and  Sec.  Seward,  too,  is 
at  the  point  of  death  from  the  weapon  of  a  bravo. 

No  one  is  safe  here  in  Washington,  where  traitors 
are  concealed. 

(Enter  Major  Morgan,  l.  h.) 
Major  M.     Booth  has  been  shot. 

Mrs.  L.  Thanks  to  that  gracious  Pro\ddence  which 
ruleth  over  all.  Retribution  has  followed  close  upon  the 
steps  of  crime.  The  nation's  sorrows  are  doubly  mine : 
my  poor  heart  aches  with  the  thought. 

Major  M.  Come,  cheer  thee  up  my  Kate,  and  let  us 
be  happy  in  our  love. 

Mrs:  L.  Yes,  'tis  cliildish  to  nurse  our  afflictions : 
let  us,  then,  since  rebellion  is  crushed,  seek  in  our  attach- 
ment the  happiness  of  constancy. 

Major  M.  You  have  throughout  the  struggle  for  the 
Union  of  the  States,  borne  yourself  with  a  noble  cour- 
age.    I  am  blessed  in  the  thought. 

Mrs.  L.  And  I,  in  having  won  the  confidence  of  a 
true  soldier,  a  good  man,  am  also  blessed.  The  war 
being  at  an  end,  we  are  free  to  m-arrj'.  When  you  are 
ready,  so  am  I. 

Major  M.  To-morrow,  then,  my  Kate,  shall  be  our 
wedding-day. 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  to-morrow;  and  may  the  union  we 
form  be  as  enduring  as  that  now  saved  by  the  united 
genius  of  Lincoln,  Seward,  Grant,  Slieridan  and  Sher- 
man. Behold  their  star  —  the  star  of  Union  and  of 
Liberty  !  our  country's  glory  !  {The  scene  now  changes 
to  a  hrlUiant  illumination  of  the  shy,  in  ivhich  a^jpears 
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a  grand  star  of  five  colors,  each  color  represe)itiiig  one 
of  the  above  named  2^&'>'sons.  Red  for  Gkaxt,  tvho  oc- 
cupies the  iniddle,  blue  for  Lincolx,  who  occ^qnes  the 
7iorth  section  of  the  star,  green  for  Seward,  who  occu- 
pies the  south  section  of  the  star,  and  2^i^ih  for  Sheri- 
dan, yellow  for  Sherman,  who  occupy  the  east  and 
west  sections  respectively.) 

Major  M.     Shine  on  bright  star,  forever  ! 

Mrs.  L.  Let  us  kneel,  love,  let  us  kneel  to  genius, 
constancy,  and  truth — 

Major  M.     To  Union  and  to  Liberty  ! 

Mrs.  L.  And  may  that  love  we  bear  each  other  be 
as  eternal,  and  as  pure. 

Tableaux.  —  Music. 
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